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A Fine air is fo extremely agreeable, we 

always find it reckoned among the firſt 
encomiums of any country: and where the 
ſituation is ſuch, that the air cannot be ex- 
pected to be ſo pure as could be wiſhed, it 
behoves the inhabitants to attempt every thing 
in their power, that will probably make it 
more wholeſome; as it is the falubrity of the 
air which contributes, at leaſt as much as any 
thing, to the longevity of mankind. And it is 


this longevity which makes ſome countries 


appear ſo populous, where the temperature of 
the climate is favorable, or where the manners 
and cuſtoms are ſuch as compenſate for any 
ſeverity or defect one way or other, It is 
then in vain to project ſchemes of population, 
if we do not take ſuch methods as are moſt 

Jikely to ſecure the preſervation of the people. 
The plague is, without diſpute, the moſt 
dreadful of all epidemical diſeaſes; and the 
horror, with which moſt people even hear of 
A 2 it, 
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Ss "NO to its malignity where it un- 
Happy Preails: but the plague, properly ſa 
is not the only diſeaſe that proceeds 
the 5-6: -Gihilat: cauſe; as there are diſeaſes 
peculiarly endemic in fens and ſuch like low 
marſhy, boggy places, which may be ſaid with 
a good dxal of probability to be ocaſioned in 
the. ſame, manner. It is, indeed defined a 
moſt acute fever, ariſing from a poiſonous 
minſina (or mixture of infectious matter) 
brought from oriental countries; which may 
be propet here: yet the plague at Conflantinople 
is with great ingenuity conjectured to proceed 
from poiſonous inſects, brought by eaſterly. 
Winds from the ſwampy foreſts and immenſe 
moraſſes of Tartary, where they are firſt pro- 
duced. | And hence it is that the plague is 
more common in ; the;towns along the coaſt 
of Tur Ay i in Aſia than in any other part of that 
vaſt empire, Egypt alone excepted, whete the 
poiſonous inſects are produced as well as in 
Tartary, When it is ſaid. that certain diſ- 
eaſes owe their origin to noxious exhalations 
and ſome filthineſs in the air, which proceed 
from marſhy ſtagnant waters, if we admit 
this hypotheſis, and we may as well as any 


aher, it muſt be meant that the air about. 
ſuch 
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fach places ieee ben ane particu- 
larly ſome impordeptibly ſmall —_— 
ferous quality; as: fach waters are very: 
ſaid to be the fruitful ſethinary bf. 
putrefaction: theſe, being taken ite tub Wied 
with the breath and ſwallowed; or itibibed 
with any liquid, firſt of all affect the ſtofmach; 
whereas virulent exhaldtions of the frnheral 
or nitro ſulphureous ſort, and ſuch᷑ ds reiider 
the air too unctuous, clammy, and groſs for 
reſpiration, immediately affect the Iungs, a8 
is evident from the damp in coal- mines, the 
vapor of lighted charcoal; and of the Grotto 
del Cami in Italy. And that there is . 
greater affinity than is "commonly" itmag 
between the cauſes of peſtilential the 111 
even thoſe of an intermitting ſort, called agues, 
is very evident from what is looked upon 48 
the beſt method of cure; which is to expel 
the poiſonous matter by vomit as ſoon às 
poſſible, and before the adminiſtration of any 
medicine whatever *. Fear is allowed to 
| ane A Irv ' have 


* The bybothefis juſt hinted at in this ine way, i is re- 
commended to conſideration in 4 philoſophical and political 
light and it is left to the learned among the faculty to , 
examine with more judgment and accuracy how far it can he 
ſupported, It is however well atteſted that ſome medicines, 

which 
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N ue . the foo has 
mes. the Agnes. 190 3 


n is, 6 rh noſtrums ang þ amulets, 
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Exp ience any 
of many 


* 
. e ſuch influ TY after the re gular, 
a of the faculty have] roved ale N 
92 480 ms q 
where i 18 manifeſt the e maſt v very 
0 b. if not altogether, dep end on ancy. | 


much, 
Bot * ithout Tanner » - "Livy I the 

11 ſarity "of cauſes 1 thoſe diſcaſes, f | n- 
car certain, that. duch uy live in 155 
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„ah bee preſumed ſpecifics in the cure of agnes; have had 
the fame fingalar effect in che cure of the plague: ſor in the 
year 175 2,—** the French ambaſſador's ſervant was ſaved at 
<< Buinbatte by means of ſome Hark and ipecacuana';” and 
what males the circumftance ſtill more ſmgularly striking. 
he was the only perſon that recovered of all the gang that 
% were then raken ill in our village,” —as Dr. Mackeanie, 
the phyfician who preſctibed for him, poſitively affirms. 
And in ſpeaking of the general ſymptoms, the ſame inge- 
nious gentleman obſerves, * The peſtilential fever ſhews it- 
« ſelf firſt by a chillineſs and ſhiverings, even in the months 
«of July and Auguſt, ſo very like the firſt approaches of an 
6 ague, that i it is impoſſible to diſtinguiſh. the one fram the 
« other at firſt Gght, This cold fir is ſoon accompanied 
4 With a loathing nauſea and deſire of vomiting, which ob- 


«© liges; the patient at laſt to diſcharge a vaſt quautity of bi- 
* hous matter, with great uneaſineſs and oppreſßen, in the 
„ thorax" and mouth of the ſtomach, attended ſometimes. 
« with; à dry cough, as in an intermitting fever; and even 
% in this a it is very difficult to eee eee ee 


e 


* 0 other. ; Phogiy opb. Trayfef. Vol. Iv. 
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wet, marſhy places, "are not apl auly very. ry f ſubject. 
to agues, but eruptive eye rs allo; a d. ti 
obſerved, that the meaſles Bip ſmal SE are 
generally of a -more malignant fort ſort the ole 
places than in others where, the at ar 2 m « 
paratively dry. and p pure, From whence it s 
plain, that floods 15 inundations, where, the 
waters are permitted to ſtagnate LE orrupt, 
are the principal occaſion of agues, - ef ntl 
and ſpotted fevers; and that the prevention 
of them can only be effected in fuch fituations 
by draining, the ſalutary purpoſes of which 
may ſtill be promoted by” the introduction 
of running water, where it i is practicable,” in- 
to the principal drains; for the uſe of the in- 
habitants and their cattle: it being the wis- 
fortune of ſuch places very often to karate 
little as well as too mueh water.. 

But if the Auri ſacra Fames 1. 4 diſeaſe 
in this part of the world at the leaſt equally” 
epidemical with any other, it may very juſtiy 
be obſerved A country, that is flooded for 
half the year, or liable to frequent inunda- 


III 


tions, which convert it into a lake for a long 
time, muſt afford a very inſufficient and pre- 
carious ſupport, if compared with one on the 
ſame level, that is well drained and properly 
\ culti- 
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cultxvxtet: i may indeed. foppart @ few, dc 
cüſtöthed to get their living by the catching 
ar fith Er Will ele df ot! by cuning reed--and 
He Like/tat Grows in flagnarediavaters, at 
the projet ſeaſons gt tiny indeed be approved 
of Ant ts Preſent ttate Byrthie ſelliſhi and luxu- 
fd Who Wes af Iötris diſtance, andi can be 
ſupplied at a cheap rate with ſuch l commodi- 
ties? and it may att certain. intervals abound 
with palturage. But What ate theſe advan- 
tiges cohifilered/us equivalents in contradiction 
to What it mi ight be; here the draining is 
wee ended, the ſoll capable of the beſt 
cultivation, and ſomè of it of the richeſt ſott? 

Add it is far from being an inconſidetable; 
though but an incidental advantage derived 
from drainidg in ſueh a eountry, that an in- 
land navigation may be effected at the ſane 
time be utility, 1 was going tor y the 
neceſſity,” of which ig ſo gfcat, wwe find a 
noble perfonage has lately — — EPO" 
ſuch a manher” as would do honeur to th 
 mignificence of the powerfulleſt prince 10 
Europe. His example too has Had the deſired 
effect. Engi E are the ſame in peace as 
ar; they want not - ingenuity" yet not ſo 


"whicaſical in their Inveritivns 3 3 daring! to the 
3 laſt 


[#] 


laſt degrees yet mot e hilkly enterprizing1 us 
ſome of thair neighbau r fr hut gangs NIN 
thembit ig heir duty) a$,bravs; men, er for. 
their advantage a a; Wading 
ſtrongeſt fattreſſes ſerve but toi 
ardor, rocky mountains ad all ae. pajjoys 
impedimants of, gature: yield. at once: go theic 
art and indefatigable induſtty. s 26 bailqqu} 

The draining of a cotntiy therefore con tri 
botes both to the healch an wealth of it's in- 
habitants a and it is præſumed their wealth in 
particulat may be very mach increaſed by, the 
incloſure and allotment af large commons 
and common fields. ut this being a matter 
much controyverted by ſome, , whole patriotic 
intentions are -unqueſtionable,, the diſcuſſion 
of it may be 8 be mote difficult: for 


the ſtate, Gora, their tendency to depopyla- 
tion. And the atniable Montsſquicu ſetms to 
be of this opinion 5 j yen carries his ob- 
jections againft machines invented. fol the a- 
bridgment of art, ot manual labour, ſo far as 
to diſlike wWwater-mills: bscauſe he lays; 
© they have depiived. an infinite ache of 
their employment, a vaſt numbot of per- 


ſons of w water, and great part of the land of 
B «it's 
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aus fertility. This laſt circumſtance. muſt 
be:pteculiar to France, ,or;other countries pro- 
ductive of vice; the other muſt be a local in- 
con veniency; andi the firſt will loſe: It's: force 
when. al vatiety of manufactures i is eſtabliſhed, 
Inithe,14th, chap... of the 2 3d book of the 
Spirit: of; Laws this ſage author treats of the 
productions of the, earth, which require a 
greater or leſs number of men: He obſerves, 
« Paſture. lands are but little peopled, be- 
© cauſe. they find employment only for a few. 
Corn lands employ a great many men, and 
* vineyards infinitely more. | ; 
It has been a frequent complaint in  Eng- 
" land, that the increaſe of paſture- land di- 


T4485: 


“ miniſhed the inhabitants: and it has been 
% obſerved in France, that the Prodigiqus | 


number of vineyards is one of the great cau- 
ſes of the multitude of people.. 5 

He then remarks, that coal-pits ſupplying 
a proper ſubſtance for fuel, there is leſs, occa- 
ſion in thoſe countries where they are found 
for. foreſts, and therefore the lands may be cul- 


wEY 


tivated. And concludes with a ſhort panegy- 
ric, on the cultivation of rice, as being equal to 
an immenſe manufacture. 


FLV 


The 


"G7 
The complaint in England he reſts on the 
authority of Biſhop Burnei, who fays;'>** The 
a greateſt number of the Properz bf; and | 
" finding more profit in ſelling their Wool 
« than their corn, inclofed their: eſtates: che 
" commons, ready to periſh with hunger, 
* roſe up in arms: they infiſted on a diviſion 
« of the lands; the young king even wrote'on 
« this ſubject. And proclamations were made 
40 7 tl ** who inclofed their lands.“ 


+ *4 


who does not diſſent from ſuch great àuthori- 
ties with the utmolf Aifldenes and teſpect: 
and yet the liberty is allowable, and 85 ſome- 
times be taken with decency. 

The Baron's reaſoning muſt hold good, 
where the lands are equally divided, as was 
the caſe' in ſome republics, by an Agrarian 
law : for being diſperſed all over the country, 
the ſame people both cultivate and confame ; 
and *'tis certain that corn, tice, potatoes, or the 
like, will employ and ſupport more people 
than poſſibly could be employed and ſapport- 
ed by only gtaſing the ſame ground. But 
where arts and manufactures flouriſh, his rea- 
ſoning can only have a relative goodneſs, as 

B 2 it 
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nom mbredifficals iir a ſceftain tue number 
thabataysbelmajrntdinedg/and-fpecify the pros 
dure cat congibinerdndity ,odifog 2: Kates ; 
he Biſhop] taking up with che popular 
opinion; tat given us rather a relation of facts, 
folded upom it; than any reaſoning in, it's ju 
ſtincation to convince us . It being very imo 
material hat either the young dr the old 
King wrote; tho it might be condeſcenſion in 
ſuch great perſonages:to write at all, as the ar- 
guments uf à King don't depend on the au- 
thor's) title for their goodneſs any more chan 
thoſe ab other men; e they often do for 
their influence. 2 5002 vials - doudw © 205m 
Other Writers alſo, tithe "Wo propagated 
as much as poſſible the fame: opinion, don't 
ſeem to diſtinguiſh: properly in their remarks i 
(which ought to be founded on à very com- 
plicated calculation and fairly drawn) between 
a ſtate where an Agrarian la might be eſta - 
bliſhed, and one ſupported both by the; pro- 
duct of its lands, itis manufactures, and an 
cxteniive commerce. Ifi the former, the in- 
habitants being confined within eertain limits; 
and depending fot Tubſifience! ſblely ton the 
product of their ovinfebuntty, muſt; undoubt- 


a * that method of culture, which 


v ill 


19 1 
will at once employ and maintain the moſt 
people. And even then the produce tho as 

great as poſſible, will be inſufncient c chat 
the emiſſion of colonies muſt be: refolvefion, 
the too great multiplication: of children pre- 
vented, or their men let (out to War. The 
practice of ſome ſtates in ancient Greece,. and 
the conduct of the Sai at preſent, may be 
occaſional failure of the productions of the 
earth, or a general deficiency. in ſome particu» 
lar, is eaſily ſupplied; and that very ſupply 
becomes advantageous as a means of employ- 
ment: which is plainly the caſe in Englund, 
and much more remarkably: ſo in Holland.” 

But to come more cloſely to the point. 
The Baron's argument, or rather poſition, is 
this: Paſture- lands employ but few, corn- lands 
a great many men: and it is confirmed by an 
inſtance produced from hiſtory, wherein it is 
alledged, tliat the proprietors of land, finding 
more profit in ſelling their wool than their 
corn, incloſed their eſtates; which occaſioned 
an inſurrection of the common people, ready 
to periſh\with hunger. This circumſtance is 
to inform us that they did not riſe in arms out 
of mere wantonneſs or eſentment, but were 
9 5 com- 
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[ 14 ] 
compelled, to,do.fo.by famine, produced by a 
— — corn and want. of employment in 
. of the incloſures.— There is no 
neceſſity to avert ſthe force of the argument 
by gbſerying with, what geluctance ancient pri- 
vileges axe commonly given up, whether in 
exchange, for a better or a worſe condition; 


that a famine may happen in ſpite of cultiva- 


tion; or that ĩt is far oftener owing to artifice 
than to a want of, the productions of the 
earth. K or whatever was the real occaſion 
mold he ſure to be blamed. | 
The great numbers diſſatisfied with the di 

ſolution of the monaſteries and the alienation 

of the church-lands, by which not only the 
monks and ſwarms of ſupernumerary eccleſi- 
aſtics were deprived. of an eaſy maintenance, 
but; multitudes of idle and reduced gentlemen, 
who went from convent to convent, | and de- 
pended. on the monkiſh ; hoſpitality ; multi- 
tudes too of vagrant beggars, that ſtrolled Ar 
bout the country in aſſurance of relief from an 


oſtentatious diſplay. of charity very. common 


then and very common. ſtill in popiſh coun- 
tries, particularly in the Pope's territories; all 


theſe, the lazy, the uſeleſs, the profligate, 
would 


I | 
would be ſure toitiveiph unanimouſiy atid buith 
the bittereſt execrations againſt all innovations 
whatſoever. © And can we wonder that the 
incloſure of ſome eſtates ſhould occaſion an 
inſurrection, when the injudicious polley of 
the government itſelf ſeem'd to concur with 
the endeavours of ſeveral friends, and all tlie 
enemies of the reformation, to diſecutage the 
practice ? No matter for their reſpective mo- 
tives; the topic was ſtill the ſame; the king- 
dom would be ruined by ſuch innovatiotis: 
But for all ſuch outcries, made either then 
or now, a pure and unconſtrained profeffion 
of the chriſtian religion, (at leaſt in eompari- 
ſon of pepery) a manly ſenſe of liberty and 
independence, a ſpirit of induſtry, and an e- 
mulation to excel in arts and ſciences; were 
inconteſtibly occaſioned by them. For it is 
certainly owing to them, that we enjoy all we 
peculiarly love and efteetn as Engl fenen, and 
that we ate the wealthy, powerful, free peos 
ple we think ourſelves at pteſent. Diſcon- 
tent, clamors, inſurrections may therefore as 
well be brought to prove that the reformation 
itſelf was irnpolitic and irreligious, as that the 
incloſure of lands had it's natural effect im- 

: mediately 
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FROG 4nd ond a want of 
2 — cättle Ard — ned 
"Bat (rely! | as 44 
ch Seller Et and doathliig Gd Various 
cogverlencks of "1H Hud if, ff chd Lake Uf 

ulatidg, we walk e000 tb talfe fack 
1 HRS RE Gt Ur fle Labor: cattle muſt 


yleld do "Gre; and LORIE 10 pätttoes, theſo 


abe kt. Tg b f. with extreme, andi fit only 
for # Plalbnic republic. Let us confider then; 
by way of anſwer to the complaint frequent 


in England, That the increaſe of paſtüre land 


= diminiſhed the inhabitants, whether the 
incloſure of commons has really ſuch a natu· 


ral tendency that way as is CY ng 


ſented... ok 
It is aowed on all hands, * that theproduce 
of an cee eſtate is far ſuperior to WERE it 
ui SY fn Was 
* „When the Wan Mete eee 
he had not ſeen a fmall pamphlet, whoſe promiſing title (be · 
ing An Enquiry into the Reaſons for and againſt Tach/ing- the 
Open Fields) indueed him to buy it, with a deſign ito-ſupproſe 
the publication of any thing on the ſubject, if he found the 
arguments impartially ſtated on both ſides. But in truth the 
title is far too comprehenſive for the performance, which 
might with more propriety have been, An Bugmiry into tb. 
Reaſons againſt Incleſing: for in the very firſt page, the ano- 
ny mous author diſcovers his diſpoſition, and would be witty 


5 
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was When dit la open z uhnt zhen ti Abſersd, 
that fewer hands are, zequized, to manage.it, 
and | of, cgn{equence, that. the. power, gf ethe 
tate, muſt be affacted. — a P&9- 
ple. This way be, the, caſcy,. but 1s, pot, the. 
naturlcanſequence of ipgloſures; Fo RGA 
ml conf REFER d the 
public aß Well as individuals; A greater ab dan: 

dance f, Sn gr Cattle gan never "be slut 
cial offitſelf either to F e or. 
creaſe of mankind ;, cough, Jels.caq, it be f 9 in 
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at the ex ed ier Idin 

40 the exp e, Eo EMS Hog 5 — 

an in; SPHew&f yn Gs tenq l essa you! 
with this forlone, That only light, ſhallow, Wife 


« ſoil (which will Flies more than þ bear fern or ſu port 
« few rabbits) is to improved by inclofi ing; a and t 7 eh 


« and deep ſoil, which is capable of bearing good beröps, 
both of graſs and corn in its penrfield Rate gught never 
©« to be incloſed at all.“ 15 inio Meet [- miſtaken 
therefore, "when 1 tay dds aft YG. on alt land} 175 yet T 
cannot think the ſingularity of his ſentiments ſo well ſupport- 
ed as to make we alter the aſſertian: Let me however aſſure 
this gentle man, that L am as farigachecunche from deſtring or 
deſigning any thing incompatible HMith the true and perma- 
nent eue g ere As) 
ſoon nd 55 ); u $04 no gut 12 Pb 2241 q 3 
rn 1 forge lies or, hſſories f 10 lune, ru 
nay even attempt chat evefy honeſt! agil * nal * 
the moſt exquiſite \averfion 40. Ha pA grid on the Earl of 
Bute, arid, with all the meatingfs and ſelf-denialiof a ſlave. 


« Praiſe that proud Scot, yhomiall good men diſdain? 


of. waren 2 ee number of, hands. 


(488 ] 
4 country; Where arts, manufactures, and com: 
meiſcæ haue the higheſt encouragement; And 
while corn and cattle bear a proportionate 
price us they certainly do at preſent, it can 
by: no means follow that too much is Taken 
from tlllage by the'frazier;- Beſides, the, pre- 
ſent method of agriculture has gteat advan- 
tages over the old for it is now found that 
the alternate tillage: and grazing of the ſame 
landꝭ at proper intervals, except the generality 
of marffi land and other rich Paſture, is is ex- 
tremely beneficial, and gradually HYPTr oves/it 


for both purpoſes. If the general produce be 


then dncreafed, the greater number of people 
will be required for a general cohſumption, 
and therefore. the incloſing of commons or 
common fields can hape no benden this way 
to depopulate. 5 ebf So ano; c en 

Much ſtreſs, however, 3 to he laid on 
che ſuperior number of hands pegeſſary to, be 
employ ' d in the production af corn. One 
would, wonder ho this opinion ſhould, ſtill 
maintain its ground, eſpecially in a country 
like England; for tillage (except in ſome few 


articles) is far from heing ſo preferable to gra- 


zing, as is commonly ꝓretended, on account 
An 


% ] 

in 4 nationen to grandeur, opulent andblux· 
urious, Wält perhaps prote the contrary i 
Let it be ſuppoſed, then without) aiming at 
preciſion, that the proportioti of hands in the 
different oecupations of tillage and gtaking, is 
as ten tene. This ſaperiority muſt he pre- 
ſumed neceſſary for plowing; low ing, reaps 

ing, threſhing, in ſhort for the whble country 
buſineſs tequiſite to ptepare the grain for the 
miller or maltſter: the baker, brewer; or di- 
ſtiller, are all that follow; as perſons employed 
in a further preparation of it for the conſumer. 
And here ends the benefit of corn to ſociety 
in the way of employing its members. But 
in graſing, the ſingle article of wool alone, the 
produce of as many ſheep'tis may be look d 
after by one perſon, finds employment for at 
leaſt five times as many people, including all the 
various branches of the woollen manufacture: 
not to mention the beaſts that may be look 'd 
after at the ſame time, and the materials they 
furniſh for different trades;" in common with 
ſheep or diſtinct from łhem, as well as afford 
their carcaſes for proviſton. In this light then 
the number of hands employed in the prepara- 
tion of what ts produced by grazing for the eon- 


C 2 fumer, 


6 ” © 

de 99 vdlthp fall aperior 0. thofe ems 
pRyel Tn the like Prepafation of corn. And 
of 6ohfeqtithice, "the grizinig of land is ſo far 
fror dinmihiſtüng, tat it finds employment 
fot a gHater number of men. Aud - they who 
preſume the cotary / dont diſtinguiſh righily 
between a genetal Ton a local populofity-in 
JJ 
Now it is not hay material becher the 
people live by thouſands: together, as in towns; 
or arc diſperſed over the face of the country, 
ſo long as they are conſtantly and uſefully em- 
ploy d; "unleſs we ſhould ſuppoſe that the 
latter ate more robuſt and hardy, generally 
more virtuous in their conduct, and live to a 
gteater age. For there is no doubt that the 
intemperance and debauchery which prevail 
moſt in populous places, muſt inevitably de- 
bilitate the conſtitution as well as corrupt the 
morals, rendering thoſe devotees to prodigality 
and diffipation at once the moſt worthleſs 
and moſt wicked of mankind. And let it not 
be thought that this conceſſion is virtually 
giving up the main point in queſtion conſi- 
der d in a political light, which is e Power 
of the ſtate; as this power depends on the 


rumber and capacity of the people: for nu- 
merous 


[ a þ 
merous atmes, compoſed af men accuſtomed. 
to live in idleneſs and duxury: half, their time, 
do commonly make the victory more eaſy as 


well as glorious/t0 the gallant fem zhat attack 
them. This may be the caſe,,-where,.the 
effeminacy is effected by a thorough corrup- 
tion of principles and manners; as it certainly 
is where the natural faculties are enervated by 
deſpotiſm or the climate, becauſe an habitual 
fear and indolenee make them prefen ſlaxery 
itſelf to fatigue, and almoſt every thing to 
death. But this will never be the caſe in 
England ſo long as the love of liberty is the 
ruling paſſion, tho; the manners of many be 
profligate and their, principles cortupt and 
ſelfiſh ;- for tho' the paſſion itſelf may ſome- 
times ſeem abſorb' d by others a. thouſand 
ways diverſified, let but a foreign enemy diſ- 
cover his diſpoſition by open, hoſtilities, or a 
wicked. miniſtry. at home attempt by ſome 
arbitrary ſtretch of power to oppreſs any 
part of the people, the ſmother d ſpirit ſoon 
takes fire and kindles into a blaze, and not 
only the ſteady. virtuous, patriot, the intre- 
pid hero, the friend of the beſt, the Britiſh 
conſtitution, but the meaneſt among the peo- 


ple, the voluptuary, the very valetudinarian, 
5 and 
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PTE: Ms ied F catches the fare, and 
—— ſot the p 10 goed. uch 10 "ths 
wer o this) noble” principle, the boaſt 61 
able and the glory of mankind! And 
o juſt 78 the obfervation, let manners and cz 


ſtems bd what they WIL," the forct of this 


principle will draw every chitig to it} 

But very far from wiſhing my DRE eds 
trymen'Thoold' try its ſtrength by wantonly 
defying danger; and approaching fo near aban⸗ 
doned pfofligacy as to depend on 2 Proper ex- 
ertien of it's influence onty in the laſt extre- 
my let this warm account of it's efficacy be 
confidet'd as a good argument to prove that 
the inhabitants of this nation may be of the 
fame ſervice to one another and to the Aate/ 
wherever and in whatever way they can find 
ptoper employment, and procure the 
ries of life; as thete is no danger in hi. 
any other civilized country of the North, Ul 
the people will ever ſubmit to be ſaves, how: 
ever vatioully modified the form of obern. 
ment may be they happen to hie under. 
This is 'manifeft from that remarkable revo- 


lution in Depart)! and the preſent tate of 
Swellen! It is ſaid even the common people 
of Fold think therm ſel ves not laves, tho in 


vaſſa⸗ 


9 


| 


vafſalage ig Ms 
wn 552 on Herter, cape 09d hes 
ratyral, protectort, WE deere 


o them by every _tye of Principle, affections 
and intersſt,, And.the Egan Clans were in 
much the ſame fituarian formerly. Ihe very 
Rufſians, as they refine, from barbariſm, may be 
obſer ved to gain more privileges, and tis xery 
likely that inſtead of being the molt lubmiflive, 
deſpicable, ſlaves ever Known in ſuch a region 
they will hecome (and perhaps at no er diſtant 
period) both as free and powerful as any people 
in the world. England itſelf has heen advaneing 
in liberty ever ſince the reformation; which ĩt 
got more amply canfirmed. and . eſtabliſned at 
the revolution; and an ocgaſional. deviation 
from thoſe principles that firſt of all obtained 
and ſecured: ſuch. an important bleſſing, it is 
hoped, will only alarta the people, and anir 
mate their endeavours to preſerve it; as it, ia 
not at all probable they, will, ever again be ſo 
paſſively obedient as to ſuffer ſueh another a- 
bominable brutiſh. tyrant as Henry the, E:geth. 
to govern them. For as hat monſter, releaſed 
them from the political power of Pqpeny tar 
ther out of reſentment than from a principle gt 
convicton, it muſt he only ſuch another _ 
w 
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Alk attempt) the,r greſtabliſhment, af 4 li- 
| gioni@nlsnfit for flaves,, Had. Henry pern int 
4 firmed that Papery would be | 6s 
F taamoparch than HHN xf: 
world flouriſh pin here 17 ah 
vesnment, and that the. latter, was, equally, fa, 
wourable.,to ciyil and religious Jiberty, and 
Vvonld therefore beſt ſuit with; a repuhlican 
form of government ora limited monarchy, 
bervwuld/ never have gratify d his ſenſual ap- 
petitg at the expence of bis ambition, Which 
upon the hole Was certainly his predominant 
paſſion, . -Let but the people of E N 
 erigully, conſider, this, and they will utter 
Paper q as they woulda cancer. An implicit 
ſubmiſſion of any ſort being the very charac- 
teriſtic of Hlavery, and what will produce a 


greater debility in the ſtate than the” effemi, 
nate oroproligate diſpoſition of half their: fel 

low ſubjects. And if ever they are Oppteſſed 
by eceleſiaſtical or civil government, gte f "them. 
accuſe their own corruption, let them! lay the 
blame on a want of virtue, a want of fenſe, 4 
want of honeſty; for where all theſe. ale 
wanting, it would be a miracle indeed, and 
allowed by Hume himſelf, if there Was not. 


alſo rann na; public ſpirit... Bag St At Jie t 
4 Res > 1 Hang The 


t ay } 


The ödjectiens 'brovght agalnſt HE pradiiee 


of — ioerl rides of as. 


bour; & Tearcity' of cbrn; a nition detritnent 
by depopufation, ae ches bre 5 Fab tec 
being well founded, that the haturäl Ebnfe- 
quences” the very reviſe in every Inſtance! 
And as the power aid Wealth of the Britifh 
empire depend on their edchurage ment of na- 
nufactutes and commerte, as well as the firs 


ple produce of the earth, it would" be abſurd 


to ſuppoſe the people uſeleſs, Either! in peace 


or war, that do not till the ground; or that 


the meaneſt mechanic is not of as much im- 
portance as the common labourer in the field. 
Ancient * cuſtoms are however in ſore re- 


O no} . fl 
: ſpecls 


v Caen . N 1 their charders,. like men, 


het a little affected by uneſſential circumſtantes; fo that we 
may ſay with the Judicious Quiatibian, In quibuſdam vuirtures 


nom habent gratiam, in guibuſdam witin ifa dele&art;. | 1 


The author of the Enquiry, &c. after ſome remarks on ce | 


compenſations for ſtated or occafional claims, that muſt de 
allowed to lords of manors, if their power and privileges be 
as great as ſome pretend, and the uſual equivalents in lieu 
of tithes, has communitated a very practicable and curious 
expedierit to ſuperſede the neceſſity of either Wee 
the open-field- patiſhes only fing-fenced; did each pro- 

* Prietor carefully mark his on land and its extremities; 


* and would the principal land- Holdets in every pariſh dite 


e ſteadily in the management of their pariſſi affairs, and 


reſolutely puniſh or expoſe ſuch as are mean enough to 
D ſtoc k, 


* 


1 26 J. 
200. 


ſpeQts like bites; every thing muſt be tor- 
ti red, tho "i the moſt unnaturally, into com- 

lance ; 310 ereas, on their part, they will 
yield to nothing, or yield with the moſt per- 
verſe reluctance : for reaſon and ſuperior uti- 
lity, though proved apainſt them in the moſt 
demonſtrative manner, are generally admitted 
with difficulty, if at all. The intereſted and 
the injudicious are always ſure to take ad- 
vantage « of this obſtinacy, and the inattentive 
are very well ſatisfied with any opinion. No 
wonder then that incloſures, as an innovation, 
ſhould come in for their ſhare of obloquy; 
that politicians, patriots, lords and commons, 
ſhould talk againſt them; or that they ſhould 
be ſo often oppoſed with the utmoſt prejudice 


and malignity. 


7 kock, mow, or plow upon their neighbours,. they would 
© ſoon make them weary or aſhamed of ſuch dirty tricks, 
«© and every one might enjoy his property with as little 
6 injury or interruption from diſhoneſt neighbours in the 
« open fields as in the incloſures. And if they could like- 
cr wiſe agree on a mutual exchange of lands or little parcels 
4. that lie diſperſed in many different parts of the field, ſo 
_< that each may have all his own laid together in one allot- 
« ment or two in a field, making proper allowances for the 
difference of land, &c. they would ſecure the principal 
convenience of incloſing, without ſubjecting themſelves 
and others to its many diſadvantages,” - 

But 


tal 


But of all objeQtians | it is friyolous, indeed 
it is filly, to blame the occupiers of | land lately 
incloſed for making the moſt they can | of it; 
as Every individual always did and always will 
in ſach caſes aim at his own advantage; and, 
if you except ſome temporary chances, it will 
be moſt certain and moſt durable when com- 
patible with that of the public: for the pro- 
dace, of whatever fort, being intended for 
public uſe, they may as well be directed what 
kind of corn to ſow, whether it ſuits the ſoil 
or not, as that they muſt keep all in tillage 
that uſed to be ſo. And whatever may be 
pretended by ſome people, who are apt to talk 
poſitively of things they have never duly exa- 
mined, there is no reaſon to apprehend that 
the occupier, if left to his choice, will be ſuch 
an enemy to his own intereſt as to neglect 
the growth of corn, where the land is ſuitable 
for it Nor is the prefent dearneſs of corn 
occaſioned by the converſion of too much land 
to paſture: for, was that the caſe, butchers- 
meat ought to be more plentiful and cheap ; 
whereas it is found to be full as dear as corn. 
But the exceſſive dearneſs of proviſion and 
of all neceſſaries, ſo juſtly complained of and 
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N 
ſo: ſeherely ſelt by ther- 42//-Aarved poor, ig 
preſumed to be neitlier owing to incloſures | 
or deſtetive produce. For ſome pretend 
the free importation of corn and live- cattle 
they might 28 well ſpeak out, and ſay ' 


that plenty itſelf will not prevent it. There 


are pęgple that can ſeel for their fellow- 
creatures no meien! for their beaſts of 
burthen, and will aim at their own emolu- 
ment with the moſt; compoſed indifference to 
the miſeries of either: theſe are curſed from 
the heart by« thouſands, are declared accurſed 
in Scripture, and are the farmer, that hoards 
his corn in hopes that his country will be ſtill 
more diſtreſſed; and the engroſſer, whether” 
cordfactor, miller, or mealman; monopoly 
being the ſame voracious monſter, that preys 
upon the public, whether maintained by a 
director or jobber, a plunderer of cowards in 
the Eg, or a Poon of the poor _ 
land. fe It l £1: 
But to evince abr — * as well as * 
lic benefit, of draining and incloũng, in a 
more particular and circumſtantial: manner, 
we muſt ſpecify the places ſuppoſed to be 
by one or both. And here fuch 
* 1768, 


a variety 


L I 281 
a variety offers, it is more difficult" toelect 
judiciouſſy than it is to demonſtrate clealy in 
favor of them. The common fields fens!- 
large plains, foreſts, moors, extenſive rugs! 
tainous tracts, which the north and eaſt and 
welt of England, as well as many parts ef the 
midland country, ſo amply afford; wedld re- 
quire ſo many diſtinct treatiſes" to exhibit i a 
fair view the peculiar and general advantages 
deducible from the draining” and'incloflhg"6F" 
each, as their reſpective circumſtances reſjuire:? 
it ſeems, however, moſt proper to fix dn LY 
place capable of improvement in both reſpects; 
and perhaps the fens in Lincolytire' wilt be 4 
moſt ſuitable for the purpoſe; and none more 
ſo than the eaſt and weſt fens in the heigh- 
bourhood of Beffon, n.. 
muſt beg leave therefore to recapitulate a 
ſummary of the advantages naturally reſulting 
from draining; and inclofing,' eſpecially thoſe” 5 
which ſeem in a peculiar manner applicable 
to the circumſtances of theſe fens; aſter Which 
it will be proper to ſtate the obections, brought” | 
by ſome people againſt the draining and in- 
clofing of them in particular, in an explicit n 
candid manner, with ſuch anſwers as are pre- 
N ſumed 
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Ea 
ſumerl ſufficient for their refutation; and at the 
fame time take occaſion to conſider the argy- 
ments ra and can about the incloſing of open 
fields in pariſhes, with ſome remarks on the 
practicability of improving certain places, 

that produce nothing worth regarding at pre- 
ſent, by the plantation of ſuch foreſt- trees 
as ſuit the ſoil and ſituation. 
As to the draining and incloſing A the eaſt 
and weft tens then, it may be aflerted as an 
inconteſtible truth, that the increaſe, both 
corn and cattle, would be immenſely 2; eatur 
than at preſent, the value witereot would be 
very much enhanced by its general ſafety from 
rots and floods; the air mult be rendered much 
more ſalubrious, and of conſequemncc the ende- 
mic diforders, peculiar to ſuch- like places, far 
leſs prevalent; there would be employment and 
ſupport for above twenty times as many peo- 
ple; and the incidental advantages to the pro- 
prietors of low grounds already incloſed and 
contiguous to the fens, or ſituated in ſuch 
manner as to be benefited by the draining 
of them, would be very conſiderable; bcfides, 
the benefit of an enlarged commerce would be 


prodigiouſly great to the adjacent country by 
I an 


K 1 
an inland navigation, which might be eaſily 
effected at the (ſame time: - aw 
After enumerating ſo many advantages, ami 
of ſuch vaſt importance to the public as well 
as individuals, one ld think that 'nothing 
but abſolute inability on the part of the pro- 
prietors ſhould prevent ſo beneficial an under- 
taking But the principal proprietors; are 
very able, only inattentive, indolent, perhaps 
too rich already, and it is ſo much every one's 


* It is allowed by all, who have no lucratiye views to 
promote by continuing things in their preſent ſtate, that the 
beſt and moſt efeQual draining of theſe fens is into Pain- 
feet haven; from whence it is extremely eaſy to make che 
rivulet navigable even up to Farmer Mill. And it ſęems very 
odd that ſuch an undertaking is not attempted, fince the 
commiſſioners of ſtwers have of late been bafſd init negli- 
gence, and a perſonage of ſuch power and diſtinction as his 
grace the duke of Ancaſter, with many others that might be 
named, muſt ſo greatly increafe che value of their eſtates in 
the neigkbourhood: and the more ſo, as we find the im- 
provements and ſecurities ariſing from draining and an in- 
land navigation have engroſſed the attention and regard of 
ſeveral nations, and ſet the inhabitants to work with all the 
mercantile ſpirit and reſolution of Ditehmen. I will. only - 
Juſt mention the navigable communication effected through 
land between the gulph of Lyons and the bay of Hiſcay by 
the Caual- Royal of Lawgardec, though the point of partitiom 
is 213 yards in perpendicular height above the level of the 
two ſezs; with the preſent attempt to eſtabliſh a ſimilar com- 
munication between the Trext and Severn in England, and 
the Forth and Clyde in Scerland. 

con- 
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[ 32 } 
that no one will: look after it. How - 
e are objections; and no wonder, as. 


F< are phjeQions, made one would imagine 
by way of private prayer to the devil, even 


againſt plenty, me n for it 


is certain that Hodel. 0 vis 50 
By devaſtation the rough re hag 
And furmers farten moſt when famine reigns; 
Fer fiekly ſeaſons the phyſicians ut. 


And e ö in broils of Nate. 


The occupiers aid proprietors of  7oftfteads 
are firſt alarmed, and object to the incloſing 
and allotting of the fens. But why? Becauſe 
their ſhare would be very inadequate to the 


privileges they now enjoy on a free common. 
Very likely And yet, if this objection 


has weight, it muſt be in the opinion of very 


weak or very wicked people; ſuch as have no 
notion of improvements in agriculture, or ſuch 
as would live at large, and prey, like pikes, 
upon one another. For one need not beg the 
queſtion to ſuppoſe a fair diviſion among the 
proprietors; in which caſe they would certain- ; 
ly have all that belongs to them. 
Another objection ariſcth from the pecu ofr 


condition of the poor in thoſe parts, who get get 


ts #1 
cheirltlvckiood a oglilhforg 8 Göt Fe 
fens zune h fe- 8 — * woulP he M. 
pred of h lere the fen tec b JI ldd Er 
becomel private property: q 538vinq lo yew yd 
But what Wes mig ppb they ne- 
people accuſtomed to labour, and if tlie fens 
were drainęd and incloſeg chere wonkbewotk 
for at leaſt twenty, times as mady as can ind 
employment therein at preſent; and ſuch wotk 
too as would. be. — more advantagedus to 
individuals, as well as the public. And the 
extraordinary profits, which they ſometimes 
make by their preſent method of employing 
themſelves, (for we may imagine they will 
now be extolled to the higheſt) ſeem to n 
been but of little ſervice to moſt of them; as 
we don't find them in any better condition 
than the poor in other places, but, if we may 
judge from een in a great * 
wolſe. 2141; 1 254 Q13E: 
Let not the. a aiegpretiend me: 
by no means let the poor themſelves be per- 
ſuaded. that this is all. a ſcheme to ſerve the 
rich, and at their expence, As an advocate 
for improvements of public advantage, I muſt - 
expoſe the inſignificance and futility of ſelf- 
7 intereſt, bat ſecret enemy to all chat is gene- 
tous, good and uſeful: and it is all the ſame 
E to 
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to me whether it is dignify'd with the glitter 


of. a ſtar, wears a cockade, a coronet or mitre, 
ſtruts with the conſequence. of a ſquire, or 
delves'with a ſpade for bread. Impartiality, 
therefore, makes me ſpeak with freedom, 


with contempt or ridicule, juſt as the object 


ſeems to deſerve, | 

I cannot help thinking then that good- nature 
turns filly, when it commiſerates the poor in 
ſuch ſituations, and ſays, Tis a pity to rob them 


of bread, by depriving them of thoſe means to 


get it they have been long accuſtomed to; af 
many of them, perhaps, will not be able to 
ſupport themſelves any other way. Perhaps, 
indeed, they may not be willing, whether 
able or not. But nothing of this kind is in- 
tended, or ought to be ſo conducted, as to di- 
ſtreſs the poor, by laying them under greater 
difficulties; which would be horridly wick- 
ed undoubtedly: on the contrary, was the 
ſcheme propoſed but properly executed, it 
muſt afford them many more opportunities 
of procuring the neceſſaries and enjoying the 
common comforts of life. Cannot, there- 
fore, theſe humane and well-diſpoſed people 
extend their charitable regards a little, and 
petition the government, while they are in 


the humour of repealing laws, to check the 
planters 


[ 35 ] | 
platters in North: America? Let the poor nas 
tive Tndians (tho fornething more ſavage than 
many in the fens) enjoy all their ancient pri- 
vileges, and cultivate their own country their 
own way. For tis equal pity, notwithſtand= 
ing ſome trifling diſſimilarity of circumſtances, 
that they ſhould be diſturbed. 4 
The mention of North America ſtrikes me 
with a reflection. lt ſeems very ſtrange to 
encourage the peopling and cultivation of that 
extenſive region as a national concern, and at᷑ 
the ſame time permit large foreſts, commons 
and open fields in the mother country to re- 
main in pretty much the ſame condition as 
when agriculture and commerce were not 
half ſo well underſtood, or of half the conſe- 
quence they are at preſent: for it is indiſput- 
able that every argument, which convinces in 
the former caſe, muſt certainly convince one, 
every one indeed except the meanly ſelfiſh and 
the intereſted in that part peculiarly, and much 
more forcibly in the latter. — This ſhould not 
be underſtood as an inſinuation in the leaſt in- 
vidious. The flouriſhing ſtate of our colonies 
is without doubt of the moſt important conſe» | 
querice:' our general commerce, the principal 
conſumption of our manufactures, the ſup- 


port and maintenance of a naval force ſuperior 
E 2 to 


T1 


to that of any other nation, are all acknow- 
ledged to depend very much upon it. And yet 
tis poſſible, the parent may ſo fondly attend to 
the welfare of her offspring as to forget her own; 
may glory in promoting their riſing greatneſs 
till they unnaturally riſe againſt her: nor is 
this the dictate of a jealous ſpirit, or the ſur- 
mite of an ill- informed fancy. The conduct 
of ſome colonies may be appealed to as a 
proof of their diſpoſition: for, having received 
their portion, and become fixed in the world, 

they already begin to behave like independent 
undutiful irh. 

There is another objection, which compte- 
hends the intereſt of the ſtate as well as indi- 
viduals, and is not peculiar to the incloſure of 
large commons; for which reaſon its. force 
will be conſider'd hereafter, but in the pre- 
ſent paragraph only as affecting the fens.— 
Now it is imagined that the fens would be en- 
groſſed by wealthy farmers and graziers, as 
ſoon as incloſed, and a very inſufficient ſhare, 
if any at all, fall to the middling fort, even in 
the neighbourhood. As this is only ſuppoſi- 
tion, it can deſerve no better anſwer than a 
contrary ſuppoſition : but allowing it all the 
force of probability, one may venture to ſay 


the fens could hardly be more engroſſed than 
D they 


1 : 
they are at preſent, and it is immaterial to 
people having right of common whether by 
the proprietors of horſes, beaſts, ſheep, or 
geeſe, ſo long as theſe proprietors” conſume 
the produce by ſomething or other. It is re- 
ported that ſome of them ſecure ſpots of con- 
ſiderable extent to themſelves, and if any per- 
ſon preſumes to interfere, by ſending any 
ſtock to the ſame place, they act as arbitra- 
rily, and with as uncontroulable authority in 
defiance of the laws, that either are or ſhould 
be in force, as if their private property was in- 
vaded.—Such as theſe therefore may be juſtly 
called the Great profanum vulgus of the fens. 
But there are others of the ſame licentious 
conduct, and ſtill worſe principles: theſe lurk 
like ſpiders, and, when they fee a chance, 
fally out, and drive, or drown or ſteal, juſt as 
ſuits them, and are the Buccaneers of the 
country, —The fens, however, are not only 
eat up in an unfair manner by the ſtock of 
perſons having right of common, but alſo of 
many perſons that pretend to none: ſo that 
the proprietors or their tenants not only in- 
jure one another by ſtocking 1 in an indiſtinct 
confuſed manner, by a general neglect of pro- 
per draining, by public oppreſſion or private 


villainy 
x 5 


e | Wo 


LW 
villainy, bat expoſe their common intereſt to 
be taken advantage of for a trifle by the co- 
vetous. Nor ate the fines, that may be le- 
vied, ſufffcient to prevent the grievance; as 
the very perſons employ d for that purpoſe 
are generally the perſons guilty.— And were 
the fens of ſuch advantage, as ſome repreſent 
them, in their preſent open ſtate, one would 
think that conſiderable eſtates might be ap- 
pealed to as inconteſtible evidence; and yet 
nothing of this ſort can be done in any propor- 
tion equal to what might be expected from 
the occupation of ſo much ground by many 
people of great care and abilities. Here and 
there, indeed, an inſtance of a deal of money 
being ſcraped together by ſome half. ſtarved 
fave-all, means nothing by way of argument 
wherever it happens, One would think too, if 
the preſent advantages were really ſo important 
as ſome pretend, the inhabitants in particular of 
| the pariſhes on the confines of the fens, or 
ny ſurrounded by them, would moſt of them be 
in tolerably good circumſtances on account of 
their ſituation, and as a conſequence, the ne- 
ceſſitous poor would be few, and their pariſh 
it rates very low. But I am informed the caſe 
1s quite the reverſe: nor do I wonder at it; 


as it is a caſe likely to grow worſe, not. only 
in 
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in thoſe patiſhes, but in all others, where the 

fields continue open. And the reaſon is obvi- 
ous. Such as theſe then muſt change to bad 
indeed, muſt have every thing taken from 
them by engroſſers, f they alter for the 
wor ſe. 

But of all the objeftions,. the moſt extraor- 
dinary is that made againſt the draining of the 
fen; and yet it is ſaid to be the moſt juſt, be- 
cauſe it anſwers the purpoſe of the original 
grant, and confines the benefit almoſt intirely 
to the poor ; for they pretend that it is better 
for them when it is moſt of it under water, 
as the fodder, thatch, and the like, cannot be 
deſtroyed by cattle, and there is greater plenty of 
fiſh. plain proof ſurely, if any thing may be 
allowed to be ſo, that the preſent temporary, 
limited and precarious advantages are very in- 
ſufficient to countervail the prodigious profits 
that muſt accrue to the proprietors and the 
public too, by the proper cultivation of it 
when drained and incloſed. Tell me then, 
ye ſanguine ſticklers for old cuſtoms, that 
dream ſometimes of national detriment and 
depopulation, how much the fen contributes 
to prevent thoſe evils, now it is in it's beſt, 
it's drowned ſtate ; tell me, I ſay, whether all 
the ruſhes, mats, and oath all the fodder, 
fuel, 
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I. fqe,>dovikranddhyaihe:prodace. of ach. oh 
ni yeat, grdiequiyaleht poly to a thouſapcb laſts of 
_ oats; 2antigetiwhat arm h thquſandi daſts to the 
quanmy that might be- expected from the 
groundithatiwouldobecptow'd! for corn every 
year ut it may ſhe thought. I have: ſaid 
mots chan enough hůF-ͤthe fers int parti 
ularpl esob en Hi yigs ad ton ih 5 baid 
Vetus ednſider them the force and proprit 
ety of the objections vſually made againſt int 
cloſures in general with a view to elucidate 
the ue ſul utility ef h- practice whereby 
it will appear, that! the odlum commonly 
throw n upon it by intereſted or impolitio peo- 
ple is ver¶Vů undeſerved! and that this may be 
done in the moſt impartial manner, tetithe ar- 
guments, which are deem d unanſwerahle; be 
fairly tepteſented, and, with ſomething of that 
ſatirical caſt an adverfary himſelf would. gire 
then. 10 ne 3G algen 541 21 blot 


Now it is objected When lordſips or 
commofis are incloſed, they are generally en- 

1 groſſed by a few farmers or graziers 3 lord- 
ſhips in particular are often occupyd by one, 
or two” at the moſt; not only cottages but 
large fatm houſes fall to ruin; and there is 
no encduragement for ſervants to marry, as 
they cannot fix with. an) proſpect of britigivg 
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a tendeticy. to depopulate, and introduce once 
again a ſort of ruſtic vaſſalage: for the engtaſ- 
ſing grazier is ſoon enabled by his enormous 
profits to occupy enough for at leaſt ten fami- 
lies; and ifhe proves of the mundungus graſping 
kind, he will not be eaſy till he does ſo. If 
he be of a genteel turn, why then he treats 
handſomely, knows the pedigree of horſes, 
like a Newmarket jockey, and has judg- 
ment at a bett; perhaps keeps his hounds, 
wears his gquen, runs his poſt-chariot, and 
ſo ſwells into a petty ſquire; a very con- 
temptible creature! In this caſe he may let 
off a little: but the under-tenant ſeldom has 
enough, or what is cheap enough, to ſupport 
a family. So that it is plain the uſual conſe- 
quence of incloſing commons and common 
fields, is the encouragement of one or two at 
the expence of many. The retailing ſhop- 
keeper complains he has but one cuſtomer 
from a place, where there uſed to be five or 
ſix at the leaſt—The collector of tolls, that 
but little corn is offec'd to ſale by parcel, ſam- 
ples being more convenieat for great farmers. 
— The conſumer blames monopolics of every 
ſpecies, for the dearneſs and ſcarcity of what 


he wants -The houſKeeper in towns ob- 
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ces! At the kl) frmers were Me people 
that füßpty'd the market wich butter Egge, 
chee chicken, affd he ' Het Bu E 


Wk UH the arguttent farthes in detiil. 


Iv pfincipal face very evidently depends on 
the prackiee of laying farts to fiem in ile o 
cupatiön of one tenant as being obſtructive ta 
POPGlatiom by preventing matrimony, and ex- 
changing the frugal cuſtoms offive or ſic indu- 
ſtrious families, for the faſhionable:mimickry: 
of luxury in one man; e for the oppreſſire un. 
reſtrairted capacity of air avar ĩeious churl, who 
will hardly allow neeeſſaries to the poor: int 
his pariſn, perhaps: tothe reduced farmer, 
reduetd too by his means from competency 
to want while the hard- hearted wretch, im 
eontempt of juſtice and the ſleeping laws 
domineers with n Rahe 
would not ſubmit to e ym lo 

But let me not — achse acid 
repreſenting the argument as weak, ſuperfi- 
eial, inconcluſiwe, with the calumeſs and dif- 
reſpect ofla maſter in controverſy, Iſſeem on 
the conttary to allow it all the mighty conſe- 
quence of my otyn ſatiction- After alb this 
approbation, what can be ſaid againſt it? I 
depends on facts, is ſupported by evidence, 
recommended by the greatoſt popularity, how 
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141 
is See e le 
cumſtapes ; cand. if hat. Sn be de dis, 
plain that inglgfures do qnore har qi than goods, 
Well. and! if it could, He. 0, l anni he 
in the ſame. evil caſe with many of mE 
ors. Does not: tlie great, Nryden mentigngeagtsd: 
advocate cen for Chriſtianiiy - who brought 
more bjections ag igt t than, big bi 
gave goochanſwers tot Rat if the 
my batters dead and gone be ng lot 
me, at P Am but fa htte ene; I may ſure be 
ſuffer d ta conecal myſelf in e ehem lind 
of a qertain Coloſſtet: in literature now alive. 
And yet this is not meant to apologigen cfor I 
ſhall never pay my reſpects to fame with, ſer- 
vility, while Ihaveithe ſenſe to eſteem virtue. 
and the: ſpirit: of an Engh/bman: to regard truth 
and love my country. Theſe are the Objects 
of my attention, and I would not ſuppom an 
| hypothefitragainſt their intereſt. 2m 151 108 
Atte this ſhort:exeunſion; made like many 

more withnut much deſignor vie, let me return 
in caroeft|ta ihe argument, Which I., has 
great fores, if confider'd only.in a ſingle dighEz 


but, then, like moſt chers. it will hear A Naτ 

riety, and conviction with ſome peoplecls the 

conſequenoe' of every; expoſure. | It's popula- 

rity in partieular is no prof of — 
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or goddneſs, only oF it's change: Fory ud the- 
pert faith in imitation of ure, 
I nu" be Ib e the' padple's woe IN odd, 
, and-it is not} "the voice of Go J. w \ 74 


*normmos 57- no gaibasgqeb erde o vn N 
And that I may develope it a little, and oome 
at fits: principles, let me introduce an uncon· 
teſted ee e abieſu' ad ev non ualet 
Me i. nd ano ten bug Std 

Lagds gare ales ned) in allotments; 
and intloſad, than when they lie open: for 
ten people will make more of ſive ad twenty 
acres each than they, would. of five hundred 
which: they ſtocked in, common; and ethe- 
greater the quantity the greater the diſpropor- 
tion of profit. Inability, ignorance; envious 
perverſeneſs, perſonal antipathy, and a hundred 
things, prevent the proper management ofcom- 
mons, and ſtock on commons. And all the laws, 
formerly. made to enforce the neceſſary:fegula- 
tions in ſuch circumſtances, are fo obſolete and 
unceercive,. the execution of themifa;expenmy 
five, A and the evaſion of them for the moſt 
part ſo eaſy, that the. moſt ſpirited and reſolute 
of the, advocates for. Open fields and unſtinted E 
commons are often heard to complain theme 
ſelves. The inſufficiency of the old Jaws: 
ee wing to Sheingortial abragatione had 

gehe ni they 


LI 48+ ]] 
they been totally repealrd nog dependence: 
would be laid on Mem, i and other ſeburitirs 
would beer egarded. As it is, :like\ theilaws 
of ſewers, \ they are andathey are not in forge. 
Many cuſtoms depending on the common, 
many on the ancient ſtatute laws, make the 
privileges of open pariſhes and commons much 
leſs conſiderable than formerly; and thoſe vety 
pariſhes and commons of inferior value, as be- 
ing not in a ſtate capable of equal improve- 
ment with the generality of other places. 
I may aſſert then that tis allowed, the pro- 
duce of an incloſed common or field, in cattle 
or corn, or both, is vaſtly ſuperior to what it 
ever was when open, and the property in ſorne- 
meaſute indeterminate; If ſo, pray whende ariſes 
the grievance; or what occaſions the public de- 
triment? It cannot poſſibly proceed from plenty. 4 
More numerous flocks of ſheep,” ſheep'too of 
more than double value, à better breed off 
horſes and beaſts, '2 much greater quantity of 
corn, muſt be ſtrange cauſes of famine; misfor- 
tunes and depopulation. Impoffible! One ; 
would think it abſurd even to ſuppoſe it.— 
Well, it may be for! but let the abfurdity be 
ever ſo great, what elſe can we blame with ſo 
much juſtice for the preſent high price of 
proviſions, which has continued for ſome time, 
and is {till likely to continue, to the prejudice 
of 
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e pnblig, / by. greatly; diſiecfiing thei me- 
chanig rand Jaboucer, [if we don't imputs it es 


che magers pradiicenfindoſingefiates, which 
ä — cond thewithe whale: 


oo any; Mhers.cancerncd, me nee bat 
fear that the ill eſſecs of them ill laſt lang, 
or chat all the dexterity and villaingus, devices: 
of any in trade wille be able to :counterwork - 


and. fruſtrate. the endeavours of: an amiable 


A — — . 


8 5 
4. td a. 4 
5918809 Bloc W.- G20 ce oth wol A 


had. dern taken — — — 


pect that cattle of all kinds would de very 


plentiful, and butehers meat very cheap: but 


[It 18 not ſo ? And yet this is the only way that 
incloſures can affect the community; by:dimi- 
niſt ing the, produce of corn t ſor there is n 


doubt hut the oecupier, if he may do as he 
pleaſes; will always culti vate the gtbunii wick 
a view to the moſt advantage; and the na- 

95 3 tional 


ib 3 
fionabderaan® wild ſobn Mew whit Is Hibſt 

wanted; nd conſequently: Whiar © oft ro 

table Aal it og te be (65 tig the But 

delt of individimleto .mufdge their conceitls 
in a miner! tlie amoft'conduciveto thei” pri= 

ute intereſt5 and ie > the duey of gbvern-" 
ment to obferve hat ſueh Matagetnent thilF 
coincide with thar'6f ths public.” Would Hor 
the application of & ſew penis, aided at 
preſent to-rſuctras dont want of don't thicrve- 
any, be better direed26 mhigtzim 4 proper 
number” of ĩnſpectofs in every-county, ien Uf 
reputed} judgrmont and integrity ;* wHer inighk 
every Midſummer reeeide att account frony 
the conſtables, delivered upon Oatꝶ and attefł- 
ed, what number of aeres id G, ad with 
what kind of corn, in theit reſpect we patiſhes 7 - 
A few experiments would enable them - t 
judge how t yielded in generul; and by dom. 
be eaſy to diſoovet whether there was ſufff- 
cient for home conſumptiom: and 1 there 
was anyvreafon to apprehend there was Hot, 
the exportation. (whatever the pries night 


chen be) loud be: ſtoptotib ite etiag of” 
parlament. A regulation}; ſomething fmflac 
to this, has been often eſtabliſſied and adapted 
to the eitrumſtanees vt. feverd ſtate. 
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And lege 
Er corn was 


T7 U „ a 
pen might A ene 
dear, to report what quanti- 


ties there ſeem d to be unthreſhed, or board- 


ed 7 "> 


ed up in granaries, belonging to wealthy aya- 


ricious farmers: for it is often owing to the 
conduct of theſe, and the dealers in corn and 
meal, that the poor ſuffer extremely when 
there is little or no neceſſity. The trade of 


this kingdom is ſo extenſive, the rich may 
find employment for their money in various 
branches of it: it can be no hardſhip, there- 
fote, to correct the enormity of one. And if 


it was, ſhall an article ſo. important as that of 


corn, a neceſſary of life, be preſerved in ricks 
very often for vermin, hoarded in granaries till 


it is fuſty ; exported, reimported, and ſome- 


times toſſed into the rivers or ſea, when it has 


been ſpoiled for the fake of a few, while mul- 


titudes are diſtreſſed for want of it, and the 


moſt profitable manufactures of the country 


are affected by it's dearneſs? Much parade in 


calculation may be often made about a balance 


of trade with foreign ſtates, and al} this for the 
fake of ſilver and gold: but without affront- 
ing common ſenſe, by endeavouring to depre - 
ciate theſe articles (for they are no other in 


trade, whatever the miſer or the fool may 


make of them) one may venture to ſay that 
the 


% ] 
the public never ſüffetteal ſg] . even by the 
trade x e Hf dg ihy eib N- 
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tional HH to ctheohyngreg) tho AY, $<2- 
ple thav ſturve, or becom a burchen, ta, ast 
Hſtead 6fcfapportiniyuit bycaþcix/art,gs Iahgur 
and' this Jometimes when there, is corn £nqueh 
in the csuntty to ſupport them. i ics 
It can (be only⸗ in this way, that insloſures 
are injurious; ' 'and that the i injury may be oc- 
caſioned With” more facility, though tho, pro- 
duce be ten times as great as before: as. they 
afford af "6pporttmmity; i eſpecially where the 
proprietors are few, and more ſd where but 
one, to let a ſingle perſon rent much more 
than ought” to be occupied by any oner*,: Hor 
in this caſe the farmet himſelf b becomes a kind 
of merchant; andregulategevery thing as much 
| 5 acht ble in the ſame manner: . 
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a Bertby done to the community. has diy fled | ſome of 
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one family to maintain and provide for by the 
profits of as much land as uſed formerly to 
ſupport half a ſcore, he carries on buſineſs in 
the wholeſale way, and generally diſpoſes of 
his -commodity to the monopolizin 8 factor. 
This, it is owned, may become an evil; and 
whatever occaſions it, ought to be deteſted and 
diſcouraged: but there are times when the 
demand of the merchant is extremely bene- 
ficial; there are places where a perſon of ca- 
pacity and fortune is required to make the ne- 
ceſſary improvements: let the grievance be re- 
dreſſed: then without affecting the advantages 
of ſueh a conduct; as it is unreaſonable that 
we ſhould go without a bleſſing, becauſe it 
may be abuſed to our prejudice. 

The argument, indeed, would have a pe- 
euliar force againſt inclofures in general, could 
it be proved that farmers and graziers occupied 
more-than was conſiſtent with the public good 
only in ſuch pariſhes as were lately incloſed: 
but this is far from being the caſe, as might 
be fully evinced by ten thouſand inſtances, 
The incloſing of commons, therefore, cannot 
be ſaid to occaſion this bad cuſtom,” and can 
only be oppoſed with any propriety as ſome- 
—_ favorable to it. And if the cuſtom it- 

12q>" el: 
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ſelf does not [derive its origin from incloſing, 
as it certainly does not, we ſhall ſee it ſtill 
prevail, whether incloſing be ſtopt or not. I 
need not however ſay we ſhall, ſor we may 
at preſent in many open pariſhes; where po- 
verty ſeerns to have fixed her reſidence as on 
a favourite ſpot. It would lock ſyſtematic in 
me to give the reaſons which, I think, occaſion 
the alterations in ſuch places, where farm falls 
to farm, and ſeldom gets divided again; where 
the poor are moſt of them without employ- 
ment in their own pariſh for above half the 
year; where the rates, rents, repairs, are ſo 
conſiderable in the preſent condition, that all 
the frugality ſufficient for the laſt century will 
hardly enable a farmer to thrive in this; and 
therefore let an advocate for the continuance 
of theſe pariſhes in their open ſtate tell us why 
the inhabitants in general do not do ſo well as 
formerly, and why ſome of the evils, ſuppoſed 
inſeparable from ineloſures, grow upon them 
without any proſpect of the benefits. . 

The occupation of too much ground by a 
ſingle perſon cannot of conſequence be ſuffi- 
ciently reſtrained by the prevention of any 
more incloſures: the redreſs of this grievance 
muſt depend on ſomething more generally 
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eſfioacious; and it would be very ridicul 

to decline an advantage for fear of a misfor« 
tune, that may happen whether we. accept it 
or not. The example of the principal nobility 
and gentlemen of great eſtates might indeed in a 
great meaſure controul it, could they be pre- 
vailed on to think it their own and the nations 
intereſt to ſet about it in earneſt: but they 
may as eaſily be prevailed on quite to aboliſh 
it; as nothing leſs than a proper interpoſition 
of the legiſlature can effectually do it. It 
ſeems, however, very much diſregarded, tho 
it is ſaid to be a growing evil, and the per- 
miſſion of it very portentous. For whole: pa- 
riſhes are inſufficient for a modern farmer, 
who muſt be mounted well enough for the 
ſevereſt fox-chace, if he means to come in 
fight of what he occupies in one day. No 
wonder then that farm-houſes are converted 
into cottages, and ſometimes not ſupported 
even for that purpoſe; all being ſwallowed up 
in the lonely villa and its conveniencies. And 
not much wonder in ſuch caſes that the ruin of 
the church ſhould ſoon follow that of the houſes 
through abſolute neglect; equal therefore to 
an arbitrary demolition; But do not ſuppoſe 
418 1 IT = the 
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There is really no pretence for it, as all thy 
eccleſiaſtical demands are very regularly and 
very gratuitouſly paid. In compliment for 
ſuch punctuality, the rector gives the farmer: 
no trouble about religion; but if he ſhould: 
have ſcruples, he may chuſe his on ſpiritual 
guide, may keep a domeſtic chaplain if 1 
pleaſes, be a Melbodiſt or a Muſulman, and 
ſo go to heaven his own wax + 7 

But what ſhall we ſay of the country "ſquites; 
who take farm after farm into their oven hands, 
and even whole lordſhips together: as if they 
had a mind to degrade themſelves to ruſtics 
by the very means that others aſpire to be 
gentlemen? For they do not undertake all 
this, like a Tull, a Turbilly,- or a Caldwell, 
with a view to improve and bring agriculture: 
to perfection; becauſe for this purpoſe they 
might have variety enough, and not occupy a 
tenth part of what they do; but what they 
ſeem to want is more money than the com- 
mon rent of the ground will amount to. 
This is plainly their motive, as they do little 
Or 
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or c nothing more thay” an ingenious farmes 
would, Who had, a family to maintain and 
provk « for out of his profits. Where people 
of fortune apply theraſelyes | to. agriculture, 
with a  pablic-ſpirited regard, a8 they can ha- 
zard experiments without hurting themſclves, 
which tenants in general cannot do, they cer- 
tainly deſer rve the higheſt commendation, and 
1 to be diſtinguiſhed as friends to their 
country and benefactors to mankind: but 
where ayarice alone; js the cauſe of their ap- 
plication, they are certainly creatures juſt con- 
fiderable enough for ſatirical remarks, but too 
contemptible for the ſerious animadverſion of 
government, as it cannot be imagined, that 
many will demean themſelves i in ſuch a low 
Ignominious manner. And it would give one 
pleafure to ſee their pride a little mortified 
with ſome device like this: A. B, of S Eſq; 
Common Farmer, (0 or No Gentleman, as one of 
them called out in open court, being of the 
grand jury and not entitled Squire) which they 
ſhould fix on their waggons and carts, or pay 
51. per ann. for their exemption. | 

Now had tenants only occupied too much, 
a tax of 28. in the pound might have been 


laid on all they rented above 200 l. and of 58. 
on 


4 


beſt 


on all above zool. a year: it being the . 
way of altering cuftoms to make them dif- 
agreeable!" But what is to be done with | pro- 
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prietors themſelves? they Will confider : a ſcheme 
of this ſort” as an extenfion_of the land-tax, 
prohibition of doing what they 


and an indirect 
pleaſe with their own. The Farmer-Squire, 
who, while he ſmacked 4 glaſs or two after 
dinner, uſed to forget his meanneſs and take 


a trip to Utopia, or of late to the Ile of Bate, 


in purſuit of -patriotiſm, before he returned to 
the profitable toils of huſbandry, will be ſure 


to ſee the liberty of the ſubject affected, the 
proſperity of his country endangered, and be 


almoſt ready in good earneſt to prefer Eaft 
Florida to Old England. But make haſte— 
pull him by the leeve—ſtop his embarkation: 

— and let him know a ſagacious friend of 
his has found out a ſafe way to evade the new 
law. Ay!—/7hy it muſt be ſo. Do but be- 
hold Avaro! He was before only a Tranſ- 
bert in idea, now he ſeems one in reality. 


Let not inclofures then, ye execrable ene- 


mies of the nation, ye engtoſſers of every rank 
and name, be ſcandalized for your enormities; 
let not their general utility be confronted by a 


few i inconveniencies, which ariſe ſolely from : 
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Neither moe ures be blamed for the 
deltrottion of houſes: 25 Ms happens i in 3 
as well as indloſed. FL and the reaſon. 
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every where the ſame; for 3 or the cloling of FRY 
occaligns it it. The pernicious TM of this 
cu am IS extremely evident; : and. yet elf 


1 erer 


intereſt i 1s ach an advocate for it, "there i is no 
probability | of its being aboliſhed by all the 
virtue and public ſpirit leſt in Ta country. 
For engroſlers' generally give more rent, per- 
haj ps: pay it better, and want less allowed, if 
any thing at all, for repairs. The landlord 
t us finds an advantage without ſeeming to 
ſeek it, and the, pleaſure of this makes bim 

with he had not been ſo long at an unneceſſit 


charge; ; the conſideration.” of his own 1 intereſt 
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a parliamentary. interpolation 8 

put a Rop to the evil. 1 
After aſſerting the benefits naturally: reſult- 
ing to the public from the draining, of lands 
liable to inundations, and. the inclaſure of « com- 
mons and open fields, which ſome ef your 
very ingenious or very acute ones may obſerve 
with a diſdainful ſncer might have been ſuffi- 
ciently explained in a page or two, it will 
perhaps be thought quite ſyperfluous to ſuppert 
the affertion, by an appeal to precedents in 
ancient or modern times. For a great variety, 
correſponding in every material circumſtance, 
will very readily occur to any perſon tolerably 
converſant i in history: the ſtates of Greece, 
Ala minor, Egypt itfelf, Sicily, and a hun- 
dred other places, amply abound with them; 
but let it ſuffice to produce an inſtance, . eſpe- 
cially as it will anſwer a double purpoſe, which 
comprehends every important particular, and 
may be found in Tay. I mean to compare 
H the 
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. ; any, part of the world N a; Props 
A ſingle quotation from an author of the firſt 
diſtinction will fully ſatisfy us, without © any 
proots., from the Roman hiſtorians,” t at this 
pn. was once moſt amazingly populous: 
We may reckon, ſays he, by a very r ode- 
« rate computation, more inhabitants in the 
% Campania of old Rome, than are now in all | 
Tray. And if we could number up thoſe 
. prodigious ſwarms that had ſettled. them- 
ce 2 in every part of this delightful coun- 
« try, I queſtion not but that they would 
« * to more than can be found, at pre- 
« ſent, in any ſix parts of Europe of the ſame 
« extent.” It abounded formerly with towns, 
villas, . plantations, and every demonſtration 
of magnificence that an opulent luxurious 
people could fancy or effect: the air too was 
ſo agreeable, it was the retreat of the principal 
families during the exceſſive heat of ſummer. 
But at preſent, the inhabitants are few, wretch- 
edly poor and idle; the nobility dare not truſt 
themſelves even in the towns, in the ſummer 


5 ſeaſon, which are then infeſted with unwhole- 


ſome 


44 


the Abula, | now, called So forks” but then, 
it is thoug| ht, the air was purified by the vaſt 
numbers 9 fires; for the burning of any bitu- 
minous matter, as pit-coal or the like, is al- 
lowed by moſt phyſicians to diſperſe peſtilen - 
tial vapors, or at leaſt prevent their malignity: 
and this corroborates the conjecture that the 
plague i is occaſioned by poiſonous inſects, which 
delight in a humid atmoſphere, and cannot 
ſubſiſt where the air is impregnated with ſuch- 
like effluvia: ſo that the obſervation of a ju- 
dicious writer, and one of the faculty, may be 
very juſt, that the city of London has of late 
years been very much benefited in this parti- 

cular by the great conſumption of coals. 

It would ſhock the preſent Romans to ſup- 
poſe that their religion has depopulated the 
country, and occaſioned the badneſs of its air: 
but, whatever the ſuperſtitious regard for it 
may make any of them believe, it moſt cer- 
tainly has. For it is here that the true ſpirit 
and genius. of Popery diſcover themſelves; the 
genuine effects of which are evident in the 
comparative deſolation, poverty, unimproved 
It and 
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andlalmoſt uncultivateg condition ef the Pope's 
territories, and, particiarly tlie Lampagna. 
The -etrors o_ gs 1995 of this 3 
mankded; as an cablithal pot 5 Gargi 
anity compoſed of Jauiſb and Pagan rituals 
have been refuted and expoſed ten thouſand 
times z and it has been occaſiohally ſhe wn, 
that the celibacy it recommends: as the moſt 
perfect ſtate, is unnatural and impolitic z which, 
under pretence of deftroying one vice, moſt 
commonly favours another that is much worſe; 
but to view it in its native uglineſs; examine 
it now at Rome, or in the vicinity and Janne 
diction of that favorite capital, where it ap- 
pears, in all its deformity of power, the moſt 
arbitrary, oppreſſive, and tyrannical inſtitution 
the world was ever curſed with. It is an enemy 
to the uſe of reaſon, the diſtinguiſhing faculty 
of man; an enemy to liberty, an enemy to 
human nature itſelf: and it is no wonder, 
with all theſe malignant qualities, that a go- 
vernment under its abſolute direction thould 
have enſlaved, impovetiſhed, and ee 
one of the fineſt countties in the world- 

It is not at all ſurprizing therefort _ di 
_ even of the Pontine marthes ſhould 
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not be effetded : when 'ipdopltvare rbfñgned td 
flaveryyvand think it their duty to cominueTo 
(which-is the caſe when religion rivets the ſet⸗ 
ters) they have no inciination to try expedierits: 
It may be policy in the great: hut it is always 
matter of principle with the valgarz and the 
thing is juſt the ſame; only the latter do not 
deal in | refinements. hut we need-not:think 
it at all ſtrange that improvements of public 
utility Mould be ſeldom attempted here, hen 
ſo many natural advantages are neglected; nor 
is it true that their extreme ceremonious at- 
tention to the care of :men's ſouls makes them 
diſregard the immediate intereſt of their bodies. 
They cannot help it; it is the ruling genius 
of their religion that reſtrains them, and yet 
ſuffers them to be as great ſlaves to avarice and 
ambition as either the Dutch or French. 
The , Pope is truly a Pater Familias to his 
people, and provides for them aſter the patri- 
archal manner; for ſome as ſons, for the great - 
eſt part as ſlaves: the general good of: theſe 
therefore is always conſulted with, an abſolute 
ſubſerviency to that of the other: -ahd-this is 
not peculiar to a ſtate purely eecleſiaſtieals for 
the fame ſpirit communicates itſelf in different 
meaſures to every government where the ſame 

religion 
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3 recommended in this eſſay? Do 


various under different inſtitutions: but I only 


enemy to thoſe improvements which are of 


ſtates of Ttaly, Spain, and Portugal, nay even 


( 62 ] 
religion 36 eſtabliſned. . And hence git is that 
Popery ſuits ſo well with abſolute monarchies, 
arbitrary power and deſpotiſm being congenial 
to it: hence too we may learn to value Pra- 
teflantiſin, as a ſyſtem of religion the. reverſe 
of this, and favorable to liberty; having, as 
the characteriſtic of Criſtianig its enen 
„ "ng don 

But what con neous hath "al with the 


eſtabliſhments in religion any way affect the 
management of country or commercial affairs? 
Ves. Lam of opinion they really do; and I 
could ſupport the opinion by all the authority 
that can be appealed to in ſuch a caſe the 
moſt experienced politicians, the produce, cul- 
tivation, cuſtoms, or trade of kingdoms, ſo 


mean to obſerve that Popery is a particular 


general advantage, and diffuſe wealth and li- 
berty among the people; moſt of the petty 


France itſelf, where the glory of the monarchy 
is the actuating ſpirit in almoſt every rank, 
and the inhabitants as independent papiſts as 


poſſible, are flagrant and irrefragable proots 
of 


[ 63 ] 

of it. And with as much more trade :andi as 
little reſttuint from teligion as the! Dutch 
themſelves, the effects of its former influence 
are ſtill evident here in England. The vaſt 
demeſnes of tlie crown; the extenſive. eſtates 
of many barons, the prodigious quantity of 
land aſſigned for the ſupport of abbies and the 
like, were ſo many invincible obſtacles to the 
experiments that muſt improve and perfect 
agticulture: for eſtates of any conſequence 
being in few hands, the proprietors could live 
in princely ſtate and luxury, without advanc- 
ing their rents; the tenants could maintain their 
families well enough in thoſe frugal times 
without attempting to increaſe the common 
produce of their farms; the gentry could do 
but little, and the ſmall freeholders almoſt no- 
thing, by way of example; and, to complete 
all, the rich gave into an oſtentatious diſplay 
of charity in imitation of the mots, and there- 
fore erected alms- houſes, endowed hoſpitals, 
and contrived how to maintain rather than 
employ the poor; and ſo what ſhould ſupport 
the ſick, or the old, or the decrepid only, was 
almoſt indiſcriminately beſtowed, and a ſet of 
lazy luſty beggars thereby encouraged in idle- 
Neſs ——But a revolution in theſe matters 
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64 ] 
ſoon followed the national rejection of Popery, 
the natural ſupport of them: and every period 
of its duration has been diftinguiſhed by an 
enlargement of religious and civil liberty, an 
improvemettit in arts, manufaQtures; and com- 
merce, a liberal advancement in ſcience; a 
noble exertion of power in the eſtabliſhment 
of ' ſuch fouridations as do hohor to human 
nature, and are the glory of the reformed 
religion. Among which it is very obſervable; 
as a firſt effort, incloſures were recommended 
to public regard by the practice of the moſt 
conſiderable freeholders; not merely, as in- 
attention or impolitic ignorance pretends, from 
a motive of ſelf-intereſt and partial advantage, 
altogether inconſiſtent with the public good, 
but from a rational preſumpticn, which was 
every year confirmed by freſh experience, that 
ſuch a practice would certainly be of univerſal 
utility, and was indeed become neceſſary as a 
means of employing thouſands that were leſt 
deftitute, and ſtrangers to induſtry becauſe 
they had been brought up my to the begging 
trade. 

The nation has ever ſince increaſed prodigi- 
ouſly in people and riches; the middling ſort, 
in particular, living in as genteel a manner as 
many 
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meet wu X 
the French, as they grow le 8 and leſs bigotted 


to popery, Have of late purſued ſuch lee 
in teſpeck of their police as would have alarmed. 


31008 


all their fanatics formerly, and. produced a 
commotion in the ſtate. And among other 
cauſes of this opulence and Populoſity in e our 


1910 


country, we may juſtly reckon the 1 various im- 


I 


provements in agriculture,, which have been 


prineipalf ly promoted by draining and inclo- 
ſure : "norwithſtanding this, there are ftill 
great numbers ſtrangely prejudiced againſt, the 
practice, tho” not one I ever met with knows, 
why, unlefs ſome commons. place arguments __ 
that derive their force from a few local incon- 
venieneles, and are moſtly very partially ap- 


plied, "may be thought good reaſoning. . But | 
> "the 
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uy, pot extraorditary is, there are ſome, 
91 only ſome,” few of the Clergy“ 
bag an il Ak Friends to hieratchy 
od bool do alt 
"> he ok Ilko Wilibents brought by th Jithob of 
the Exguzry, &c. derive their principal force from an acciden- 
tal abuſe of the advantages, which the inclofing of commons 
or open ſields mult naturally produce. But he daes not ſeem 

to dillike the practice ſo much (tho! he argues on every point 
againſt it with the greatet acrimony) for the /acvifite of vak, 
and elm, and aſh, in temporary poſts and rails, or the rejec- 
tion and diſtreſs of the ſmall tenant-farmers, or the demolition 
of houſes, and excluſion of the poor from the privileges they 
enjoyed in the open fields, or the monopoly of lands, or even 

the neglect of tillage by laying. down the land for graſs, and, 

| as the facetious author of the New Bath Guide expreſſes it, 


Fer Tawning a hundred good acres of ahtat— . 
as for being 1 more peculiarly conducive to the emolument of 
Lords of Mators, the Clergy, or other impropriators of 
ce tythes, and one or two more of the principal proprietors in 
ws pariſh. "=— as to the Clergy in particular, who, in my 
opinion, have received no very diſtinguiſhed favors, on ac- 
count of the inſtitution of their order, ſince the demiſe of 
Queen Ann, he can't forbear diſcovering a ſolicitude about 
them, which no true Engliſhman of the eſtabliſhed church 
would ever be affected with—and which no ſcrupulous ſectary 

need entertain to his own torment, ſince the government have 
found out at laſt the ſecret, and know hoy to reconcile the 
Diſſenters to the Surplice, the Crofs, the Ring g. and all the 
 haif-pagan half-papal rituals, which Divines have in vain en- 
deavoured to convince them were what &cou/{7entious chriſtian 
may comply with, or admitas lawful, from the judicious Haoler. 
down to. Pr. Trap. And one would think he put the Clergy 
on a ſeparate intereſt from the ſtate, when he ſays “ It ãs urged 


as another objection to incloſing, on the plan upon which 
40 it 


pm 
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of the high. fart, oy * dne remove from 
aeg prefer 0 led of "tythes 


in kind in open, pariſh, to an | alli 


allotment of land, tho” it No be 
ed, if they have no Falle, of the old leaven, 


« it ãs Mw ampeallx eee . chat thereby the landed in- 
« tereſt of the Clergy, an conſequently the wealth and 


«« power of the church, is greatly increaſed.” One ſeventh or 
eighth part of the kingdom, hereby put into their hands, 
free of all expence, added to other eccleſiaſtical e, 
« muſt, undoubtedly : make them à very confaerabli body. 
Wich all, due reſpect to the ſucred function, and to the 
« worthy characters of many Clergymen, it is humbly ſub- 
* mitted to the legiſlature, and the public, whether ſuch an 
« increaſe of their landed intereſt be conſiſtent with the prin- 
« ciples of found policy, or the meaſures purſued by former 
4 parliaments“ [and give me leave to ſay, in particular, the 
Rump] “of very reſpectable memory... One deſign of the 
« ſtatute of Mortmiain ſeems to have been, to prevent an un- 
due increaſe of the landed zwtereft of the church, as what 
* would be often injurious to individuals, and, generally ſo 
to the public. But the landed intereſt of the church is in- 
creaſed more by incloſing- bills in one year, than Ir would 
probably be in fifty byy,charicable. legacies. * [True 
enough, if expected to be beſtowed by its enemies, ſuch as 
our pious author ſeems to be, or ſuch as thoſe modeſt dog ma- 
tiſts in morality and religion, Hume and TFemyns. ] 6 ft will be 
«« ſajd, perhaps, that this land is only granted to the Clergy, 
in lieu of their tythes, to which they had a legal Tight be- 
fore; and undoubtedly every good miniſter has not only a 
66 legal, but a natural right, from his pariſn. But there is an 
« important difference to a nation, between allowing the 
** Clergy a ſhare of the products of the land, and giving them 
« the land itſelf, eſpecially a ſeventh or eighth of the one 
40 inftead of a tenth of the other.” 
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no ambition t tyrannize and oppreſß 3 in thei: 
way like ral papyts, the elegibility of ſubh 
equivalent is infinitely ſuperior.- —Now' 1 
have zuſt mentioned the Clergy, let me be in- 
dulged! with: a reflection i in the digreſſive way; 
for I would:obſervs;'it is very much to be re- 
gintted by every friend to the Church of Eng- 
land, as a capital defect at the Reformation, 
when the affair would have made no more 
ſtir, and have fallen with the common cen- 
ſurt, that a mote regular and proportionate 
appointment; with more juſtiee to the ſub- 
jet and more agreeable to the ſpirit of pro- 
teſtuntiſin, was not made to ſupport them with 
becoming diſtinction according to their re- 
ſpectiue dignity and office. As it is, there are 
Rectorial incomes, where a ſingle Curate 
does duty, that far exceed the revenues of 
many a Biſhop 3 and all ion propriations in par- 
ticular have a good deal of the air, the evil, 
and arbitrary diſpoſition of popery. And it 
may be zegrettediſtill by ſome: people: for if 
the Great; „ho pretend to patriotiſm and pub- 
lic Ori, cannet, with all their power, bring 
about a praper regulation of the land-tux, and 
even extend it to the famous nurſery of Officers, 


Governors and Stateſmen, can it be imagined 
hien the 


f 65 1 


the dignified and richly beneficed part of the 


Clergy will ever promote à ſcheme, that 
can do none of them much good, and may 
do ſeveral much- harm? No, no, no; it 
cannot, it cannot, I am fatisfy'd ; and there- 


fore ſhall never n myſelf ſo much about 
it as to wiſh for it. I was once afraid this di- 


greſſion would have been of no ſervice to me: 


but now I fancy it may; only I muſt mor- 


tify myſelf a little, and for once ſhake. hands 
with avarice, like a Courtier, tho I had rather 
ſtab the fiend. But my heart fails me, and re- 
coils with horror, as if L-was going to handle 
a ſerpent; ſo that I muſt leave any further 


management of this buſineſs with ſome indi- 


viduals to an old and intimate acquaintance of 
theirs, one Self-ntereſt. 


To drain and incloſe commons and open 


helds, to reſtrain the occupiers by proper re- 
oulations, ſo that every part of the country 
may be cultivated to the greateſt advantage, 
and it's productions increaſed as much as poſ- 
ible,” is what I contend for in conjunction: 
and I would extend the ſcheme in the moſt 
comprehenſive manner by the public encou- 
ragement of plantations in ſuch places as will 
produce neither corn or herbage worth re- 


garging. 
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gaidibg, This 2 0g itſelf become a manu- 
fatture, , by emp 


of 55111 N 
men, 
hen Tor is 7 the leaſt occaſion 


5 Kae the example of many perſons 


of  fortune,. the opinion of many experienced 
authors, the great ſcarcity even of aſh and ſe- 
veta other ſorts of foreſt trees, and the laud- 
able efforts of a public-ſpirited ſociety to pro- - 


119 


mote arts, manufactures and commerce, may 


2 01 


be. appealed. to as the moſt ſatisfactory proofs 
that the national welfare is very much inte- 
reſted in the ſucceſs of it. 
Lufficient for me juſt to obſerve, that the ex- 
treme ſelfiſhneſs of the nurſerymen, like that 


And it will be 


of the fiſhmongers at Billingsgate, has for a 


long time been'an enemy to plenty, and pre- 


vented the raiſing of the choiceſt ſort of trees 


in a common way, ſuch as the cedars for in- 


Nance ; tho' it is well known they thrive ex- 


tremely in climates both hotter and colder 
than ours: in truth, we are apt to treat exo- 


tics with too much tenderneſs; for we find 
that ſeveral tropical ſhrubs, which an author 


ſo late as Bradley directed to be houſed in 


winter, do very well in the open air. But 


tis the intereſt of theſe gentry to make the 
5 moſt 


t therefore they. will 
ſooner throw, away what they capnot ken, 


than lower the price of % by ics means 
they take advantage of ſome medhby / planters, 


'D FI 


and diſcourage others that have ha Nag 


perience. 1 * : 219115 75 161101 
The New-England | pine, hich i is ; by f far ar, the 
moſt beautiful of all, and equals. any othe: r, in 


ww” A a 


the rapidity of its growth, may be ra with a 


ſuch facility, that five Shillings expended in 
ſeed, after once tranſplanting the produce at 
two years old, will afford you next year as 
many, fine; plants as would coſt you perhaps 
ten pounds, if bought according to the cata- 
logues. Knowing, this to be as near the truth 
as any thing of the kind need be alerted, be- 
cauſe the nurſerymen are moſtly the factors, 
and, if poſſible, ſecure the beſt ſeed to them- 
ſelves and aſſociates, . I was once very much 
aſtoniſlied to fee a gentleman' 8 nurſery, where 
that ſpecies of pine, commonly called Scotch 
fir, was raiſed in ſuch, abundance as to have 
planted ſeveral thouſand acres: but I had no 
looner expreſſed my ſurprize, than one, of the 
company, aſſuming a doll air, aſſured, me he 
knew the gentleman, and. that he raiſed this 
ſpecies: to ſhow. his loyalty. I made; no re- 


ply 


19 1 
ply, as not being willing to extend the factiotis 
epithets of politics to the vegetable tribe: 
ſince it is certainly beſt, without fancifully 
preferring any particular, and proſcribing half 
the foreſt in the ſpirit of favoritiſm, to inter- 
mix as much as may be in a cloſe planta- 
tion every kind of tree, that ſuits the place; 
for there is no doubt the trees will thrive bet- 
ter than if they were all of the ſame ſpecies, 
becauſe the roots ſtrike down or ſpread in a 
different manner, and extract moſt certainly a 
different nutriment. This makes the curious 
draw up the noble oak itſelf, by interplanting 
inferior ſorts, which may afterwards bede- 
ſtroyed or ſuffer'd to continue, as circum- 
ſtances ſeem to require; and hy this means 
the principal runs up faſter than if it had 
been as cloſely ſurrounded by thoſe of its 
own ſtock. And if it be ſo, thoſe ridiculous 
(or if your taſte will have it, ornamental) cir- 
cular clumps, which are almoſt every where 
obſervable, muſt be very abſurdly planted with 
trees of the ſame ſort : for ſuppoſing them all 
evergreens, a judicious planter may arrange 
them ſo as gradually to darken or diverſify the 
ſhade in the moſt agreeable manner from the 


ſhining 


RP 
ſhining green of the New England or I. 
mouth Pine, to the very obſcure one of the 
Cypreſs or T; nor can I ſee why. theſe. 
mournful families ſhould be ſo generally ex- 
pelled the ſociety of the foreſt, notwithſt.nds, 
ing the preſent faſhionable paſſion for Firs and 
Pines, They have their utility; and this 
ought to ſecure them an adequate allotment; 
The Jeu indeed may claim regard; beeaule it. 
will flouriſh among rocks, where hardly any 
thing elſe will grow, and the expence of 
planting it muſt be of ſervice to the Pons, and 
cannot hurt the rich. —— 
But I preſume not to direct the manner, of 
planting ; I would only contribute a trifle to- 
wards exciting the ſpirit, and extending the de- 
ſign of it; for which purpoſe I have juſt hinted 
at ſome particulars, that have efcaped the at- 
tention of ſome late writers, and muſt take 
the liberty to diflent from the notion, which 
| ſeems traditionary from one to another of 
them, about the removal of certain trees: and 
I do this with leſs reluctance, as it has been a 
great obſtruction to the practice, I would gladly 
promote, An ingenious author, in his re- 
commendation of the Refinous Pine-tree, pre- 
ſcribes a tedious expenſive preparation of the 
K ground, 
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50 and afferts, without the leaſt qualify- 


j * 


i oe, of an 2 that Pines won't 
bear tran ſplanting Tis true, there are ſome 
ſorts that will nor Peak it ſo well as others; 
but eve fort, even the Stone Pine itſelf „which 
15 the moſt difficult of all to rembye 
with ſafety, will yet moſt certainly bear it: 
and I Have mylar” known the Weymouth; the 
moſt valuable of all, make a ſhoot of fifteen 
inches the firſt year. The tap-rooted trees, ay 
they arc are called, will bear tranſplanting too, and 
foon f form themſelves a new tap- root; which 
has been proved by the repeated tranſplanta-· 
tion of them. I don t mean to conteſt it that 
ſuch trees will not make a quicker progrety 
when properly raiſed in the place where they 
are intended to retmain f which is true even 
of the Elm : but I may venture to fay that the 
great expence of raiſing them fo has diſbous 
raged ſome of twenty thouſand a year And 
therefore we had better ſubmit to a little re- 
tardation of the growth by * un go 
without the benefit. entirely. N 
But if there be any fort of ties; "that will 
not endure a removal from the nurfery ſpot, 
let them be indulged with one: Jam ſure 


their importance will not require. one of any 
5 conſi- 


ti. 7; J. 
nſiderable extent, as 1 am latisfy'd t the Ont. 
Fn not to be rank di in the number ; z, tho! 
we often hear of many an expenſive, mauy an 
arduous attempt to raiſe this titular 9 7 
of the woods with the utmoſt 1 peed a 
fection. And the attempt ale never ae 
met with my diſapprohation, (let. me "kay. it 
without vanity, as a well-wiſher to the public) 
had it not been found ſo very cru to 
the general plan I propoſe: for I would h ave 
notonly the ſwampy places Planted with t 1 5 
of the aquatic kind, but the moors and moun- 
tains, that produce nothing at prefent” of 
much conſequence. to. man or beaſt, covered 
with foreſt trees of every ſort, from the : Bitch 
to the Cedar of Libauus. 3 3 
This may be eſteemed a romantic project, 
and confronted at firſt ſight with impractica- 
bility by all the narrow-minded ſons of cau- 
tion; who think they are launching into the 
vaſt Pacific, if they go a little farther than 
their fathers did, and once loſe fight of pre- 
ſent profit, the pole-lar of their proceedings: 
for, not daring to ſail by the compaſs, they will 
hazard nothing for poſterity ; and are like that 
ingenious Fellow of a college, who obſerved, 


that we were always doing and doing for poſte- 


K-23 rity ; 
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rity; he ſhould be glad toknow when poſterity - 
ever did any thing for us.—A cabinet plan of 
operations may be of general uſe, tho' it muſt 
e owned ridiculous when too circumſtantially 
:>:tled before the opening of the campaign: 
.n lize manner, every ſcheme of this ſort, 
rmed with a view to public utility, will 


aw 


have fill more of abſurdity in it, (if it muſt 
have any) the more it aims at minateneſs, the 
more proviſion it ſeems to make for incidental 
and neceſſary deviations. But the general ex- 
pediency of it will appear more evident, if we 
do but conſider, that a country full of people 
requires cultivation, like a garden, in com- 
pariſon. of one not half inhabited: fo that 
it may be reaſonable enough for our * fellow 
1 WS ſubjects 


The author would by no means inſinuate, that the reſo- 
lute ftand, which ſeveral of the Coloniſts continue to make 
againſt the unconſtitutional attempts of arbitrary and deſpotic 
Miniſters, ſhould be any longer look'd on as the natural effort 
of a ſettled affection for independence: the impolitic mea- 
fures ſtill purſued by the enemies of liberty, and the very ſu- 


Perb air of prerogative aſſumed by Bernard, and ſome other of 


their Governors, muſt be allowed ſufficient to inſpirit their 
regard for freedom, their rights and privileges, and make 
them oppoſe, at every hazard, every villainous encroachment 
on either. And yet it mult be owned, by a diſpaſſionate 
obſerver of their proceedings, that they were too precipitant 
at firſt, and therefore unavoidably led them to an avowal of 
claims abſolutely incompatible with the intereſt of the mother 
country, and eventually ſubverſive of it's natural and legal 


ſyperiority. 
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ſubjects (if I may call them ſo) in the Ame. 
rican colonies to diſregard at preſent an im- 
menſity of waſte, and to deſtroy ſeveral of 
the fineſt foreſts in the world, becauſe they 
are too extenſive, or the land they grow upon 
convertible to tillage, and capable of the great- 
eſt improvement, And it may ſurely be rea» 
ſonable, and very requiſite, for us in England, 
where almoſt every acre is claimed by ſome- 
body, to obtain the moſt profitable produce 
tions we can, by a proper management of 
every part. Qur anceſtors, if we may judge 
by. the remaining inſtances of their extrava- 
gance, never imagined that we could want 
wood ; the Americans may think ſo of their 
deſcendents, and yet, in all probability, they 
will have reaſon to regret the havock of the 
fire and ax, which now ſpreads ſometimes 
with ſach abſolute deſtruction over places pro- 
per only for the growth of wood. 


A 


THE END, 
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BOOKS printed for Benjamin Warts; 
at Horace's Head, in Fleet-ſtreet. 


I. The Hiſtory of the ancient and preſent 
State of the Navigation of King's-Lynn, and of 
Cambridge. By T. BapesLAaDe. With a Method 
propoſed for Draining the Fens, by Col. Jon x 
AxMSTRONG. In one volume folio, illuſtrated 
with Maps. Price 12 8. in boards. 


II. Bap ESsLADE's Reaſons againſt the Act for 
the Navigation of the River Dee; with Maps, 
Price 25. 6 d. ſewed. b 


III. BAD ESLADE's New-Cut Canal for improv- 
ing the Navigation of Cheer; with a Map. Price 
is. 6 d. ſewed. 


IV. Ba IDOMAxN's Report of the State of the 
Great Bedford Level: With a Scheme for draining 
the Fens; with Maps. Price 2 8. ſewed. 
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